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Civil Service Reform in the Campaign. 


HE issue between the two parties in the matter of civil 
service reform is plainly drawn. The platform of the 
St. Louis convention declares : 

The Civil Service law was placed on the statute book by the Repub- 
jican party, which has always sustained it, and we renew our repeated 
declarations that it shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and 
extended wherever practicable. 

The plank adopted at Chicago is as follows: 

We are opposed to life tenure in the public service. We favor ap- 
pointments based upon merit, fixed terms of office, and such an adminis- 
tration of the Civil Service laws as will afford equal opportunities to all 
citizens of ascertained fitness. 

The Republican pledge to maintain the civil service sys- 
tem and to extend its operation wherever practicable is clear 
and unmistakable. ‘he Democratic expression accords with 
the rest of the wild iconoclasm of the creed the majority of 
the party’s representatives have put forth. Following a con- 
demnation of the idea of retention for good behavior—for it 
is this that their “life tenure” means—there is an ambiguous 
reference to “appointments for merit,” a declaration for 
“ fixed terms of office,” and a demand for “ equal opportunity 
to all citizens” in the administration of the law. Vague as 
these demands are, they indicate a desire for disturbing 
change in this policy of government, as well as in all others. 
Nothing could be more democratic, more equal in its oppor- 
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tunities, than the civil service system as now administered. 
The populistic conception of further equality is greatly to be 
feared; but not less so than the demand for “ fixed terms of 
office,” the periodical turning out of every merit system officer 
and clerk, the destruction of the security of the Federal 
Judiciary, and continued resistance to the repeal of the four- 
year term laws. One of the crowning impertinences of the 
platform is the announcement of such principles as these as 
“ Jeffersonian.” It is plain that the authors of the work knew 
little of the actual views of Jefferson, who wrote, a few 
months after the passage of the tenure of office act, that 
“ The late mischievous law, vacating every four years nearly 
all the executive offices of the government saps the Constitu- 
tion and the salutary functions of the President, and introduces 
a principle of intrigue and corruption which will soon leaven 
the mass, not only of Senators, but of citizens.” 

In the midst of the confusion precipitated by the Chicago 
Convention, this additional reason for concerted action against 
the candidate of that Convention should not be forgotten or 
underestimated—that the success of the ticket would bring 
grave danger to the civil service system, now so admirably per- 
fected. The views of Mr. Bryan accord with the expression 
of the platform. In his speech in the Convention he said: 
“They complain about the plank which declares against the 
life tenure in office. They have tried to strain it to mean 
that which it does not mean. What we oppose in that plank 
is the life tenure that is being built up in Washington which 
excludes from participation in the benefits the humbler mem- 
bers of our society.” 

This is his conception of the American system of appoint- 
ment and tenure for merit. In Congress Mr. Bryan has voted 
with the supporters of the law. When the appropriation of the 
Commission was in danger, in 1894, he was one of the 76 
Democrats, 79 Republicans and 2 Populists whose combined 
votes saved the day. The first public statement of his views, 
however, is contained in this speech at Chicago, and in his 
unqualified acceptance of the platform. 


The Republican plank hardly requires analysis. The 
promise that the law shall be “thoroughly and honestly en- 
forced,” that is, that the system as Mr. Cleveland has devel- 
oped it will be maintained, is specific and satisfactory. The 
pledge to extend the system wherever practicable, which can 
mean only to the post-offices, the labor service, the employees 
of the District of Columbia and of Congress, is equally satis- 
factory. 
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The candidate of the party is an avowed advocate of the 
reform. While in Congress Mr. McKinley gave repeated in- 
dications of his favorable attitude. In 1890 when there oc- 
curred the most serious attack on the appropriation of the 
many that have been made, he led the fight in the Commis- 
sion’s support. In the course of that debate he spoke as 
follows : 


‘* Mr. Chairman, if the republican party of this country is pledged 
to any one thing more than another it is the maintenance of the civil ser- 
vice law and to its efficient execution—not only that, but to its enlarge- 
ment and its further application to the public service. 

‘* The law that stands upon our statute books to-day was put there 
by republican votes. It was a republican measure. Every national 
platform of the republican party, since its enactment, has declared not 
only in favor of its continuance in full vigor, but in favor of its enlarge- 
ment so as to apply more generally to the public service. And this, Mr. 
Chairman, is not alone the declaration and purpose of the republican 
party, but it is in accordance with its highest and best sentiment—aye, 
more, it is sustained by the best sentiment of the whole country, repub- 
lican and democratic alike. And there is nota man on this floor who 
does not know that no party in this country, democratic or republican, 
will have the courage to wipe it from the statute book or amend it, save 
in the direction of its improvement. 

‘* Look at our situation to-day. When this party of ours has control 
of all the branches of the government it is proposed to annul this law by 
withholding appropriations for its execution, when for four years under 
a democratic administration nobody on this side of the house had the 
temerity to rise in his place and make a motion similar to the one now 
pending for the nullification of this law. We thought it was good then, 
good enough for a democratic administration ; and I say to my republi- 
can associates, it is good enough for a republican administration ; it is 
good and wholesome for the whole country. If the law is not adminis- 
tered in letter and spirit impartially, the President can and will supply 
the remedy. Mr. Chairman, the republican party must take no back- 
ward step. The merit system is here, and it is here to stay, and we 
may just as well understand and accept it now, and give our attention to 
correcting the abuses, if any exist, and improving the law wherever it 
can be done to the advantage of the public service.” 


There is no reason to doubt that Mr. McKinley’s views, 
then expressed, are unchanged to-day. 

If the Republicans are successful at the polls in November, 
the advocates of civil service reform, who are accepting the pro- 
fessions of the party and its candidate as sincere, will probably 
suffer no disappointment. It would seem, in fact, from the 
point of view of the present hour, that in Republican success 
lies the safety of their cause. 


The Record of the Month. 


EPORTS of the number and character of 
The Federal R places affected by the President’s order 
of May 6 are still being received from the 
various Departments and Bureaus, but the returns are not as 
yet sufficiently full to permit of an accurate statement of totals. 





Service. 


REGULATIONS FOR PROMOTION, 

Much attention has been given the new provision for pro- 
motion examinations. Boards of Promotion have been or- 
ganized in each of the Departments, and a meeting of the 
members of these is about to be held for the purpose of agree- 
ing upon permanent regulations. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has also under consideration regulations for the keeping 
of proper efficiency records, to serve, partly, as a basis for 
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promotion, not merely in the Departments but throughout the 
entire service. The Commission may take as a model the 
excellent system in operation for some time past in the Chi- 
cago post office. General regulations have already been pre- 
pared fcr promotion to positions in the grade of clerk or 
copyist in the Departmental Service from positions below that 
grade. These are as follows: 


REGULATION I. No employee hitherto designated as a laborer and 
brought into the classified service by the executive order of May 6, 1896, 
and no person holding any other subordinate position below the grade of 
clerk or copyist shall be promoted to the grade of clerk or copyist until 
the Civil Service Commission certifies that he is eligible from an examin- 
ation equal in grade to the examination required for original entrance to 
the position to which the promotion is proposed. 

]XEGULATION II. Competitive examinations shall be provided in ac- 
cordance with Rule XI for promotions from subordinate positions in the 
departmental service to grades equal to the grade of clerk or copyist. 
Until provision is made for ascertaining the office record of competitors 
in the manner hereinafter provided, the examination shall consist of the 
clerk-copyist examination or one equal to it in grade 

REGULATION III. After receiving absolute appointment, any per- 
son who occupies a subordinate position, the entrance examination for 
which is below the grade of clerk-copyist, may file an application with 
the Commission for promotion, in form and manner to be prescribed, and 
may be examined. The names of such competitors who cbtain a gen- 
eral average of 70 per cent. or over shall be entered upon a register of el- 
igibles from which certifications for promotion shall be made, upon re- 
quest of the head of the Department, in the same manner as for original 
entrance to the service. The period of eligibility shall be one year. A 
separate register of eligibles shall be kept for each Department, or the 
Commission may keep separate registers for one or more bureaus of a 
Department when requested by such Department. 

REGULATION IV. Prior to each promotion examination the head of 
the Department for which the examination is to be held shall furnish a 
report of the office record of each applicant for promotion, in form and 
manner to be prescribed by the Commission, from which the relative effi- 
ciency of competitors shall be ascertained in accordance with the rules 
adopted for that purpose. The efficiency record shall be a part of each 
promotion examination: Provided, That until such records are available 
the efficiency record may be omitted. 


A DISMISSAL FOR LEVYING ASSESSMENTS. 


Complaints were made to the Post Office Department 
some time ago that the Postmaster at Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
had levied political assessments among the clerks and carriers 
in his office. The charges, on investigation, were fully sus- 
tained by the evidence submitted. Postmaster-General Wil- 
son had indicated the policy of the department in dealing 
with offences of the sort by summarily dismissing the post- 
master. 


The New York 
State Service. 


Governor Morton and the Staie Civil 
Service Commission are giving their <:- 
tention to the reclassification of the Sta: 
Service necessitated by the operation of the civil service sec- 
tion of the revised Constitution. In order to provide for 
competitive examinations “ wherever practicable,’ a complete 
revision of the rules and classification will be necessary, as 
radical in character as the revision of the Federal rules 
recently promulgated by the President. It is expected that 
this revision, when completed, will provide for the classifica- 
tion in the competitive schedule of the great bulk of the ser- 
vice, with the continued exception of only the very highest 
places. 

THE UNCERTAIN STATUS OF NON-COMPETITIVE POSITIONS, 

Pending the reclassification of the service some uncer- 
tainty remains as to the status of individual positions. The 
Constitution provides that these shall be classified competi- 
tively, so far as practicable. The determination of what is 
“practicable” must rest with some properly constituted 
authority. The existing Civil Service statutes, which the 
Courts hold may be used to carry out the Constitution as far 
as they go, designate the Governor as such an authority. 
With the advice of the Civil Service Commission the Gover- 
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nor is to arrange in classes all subordinate officers and em- 
ployees of the State service. Prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution the character of this classification was left largely 
to his discretion. At present it is required positively that so 
far as practicable it must be competitive. It seems plain, 
therefore, that the placing of any position in either the com- 
petitive or the exempt schedule by the Governor and the 
Civil Service Commission must be considered as their judg- 
ment of what is “ practicable,” and that this judgment must 
be accepted as conclusive until set aside, on review, by the 
courts, with whom the final decision will naturally remain. 
Whenever in any case the classification is disputed, such a 
review by the courts may be invoked. 


The reclassification now being prepared will probably be 
based on this view of the matter. Pending its preparation 
the non-competitive schedule has been suspended, and all 
positions previously subject to non-competitive examination 
may be filled only through open competition. But doubt still 
exists regarding those officers and employees who have already 
been appointed as the result of non-competitive examination, 
since the date on which the Constitution went into effect, 
January 1, 1895. Under the rules governing the non-com- 
petitive schedule, the appointing officer has been allowed the 
choice of three methods of selection; (1) open competitive 
examination, (2) limited competitive examination, or (3) non- 
competitive examination of a single nominee. It would seem 
that in permitting this choice of methods, one of which is 
open competition, the Civil Service Commission has decided 
in each case that competitive examination is practicable. 
The courts have decided in very positive terms that every 
appointment not made in accordance with the constitutional 
provision must be considered illegal, and that provision very 
plainly states that there shall be competition wherever prac- 
ticable. With the judicial decisions in mind it would seem 
that every non-competitive appointment made during the past 
eighteen months may be void. The reasoning applied in the 
case of the appointees of the new State Department of Excise 
would certainly seem to fit each of these other cases. It was 
the unanimous opinion of several of the most eminent lawyers 
in the state that these Excise positions must be filled through 
competition, and that the non-competitive classification orig- 
inally adopted by the Commission was irregular. Comp- 
troller Roberts accordingly refused payment of salary to the 
men in question, and as a result they have since been classi- 
fied competitively. Ifthe same stand were taken with regard 
to other non-competitive appointments. probably one hundred 
positions of the highest character would be affected. ‘The in- 
cumbents of each might be retained temporarily, however, 
pending the preparation of eligible lists, and each might be 
permitted to compete for permanent reappointment. 

The Governor’s reclassification would clear the air with re- 
gard at least to the present status of each position. It may 
take into consideration also the matter of the classification of 
the employees of the larger counties, all of whom are, in a 
sense, within the jurisdiction of the State Board. 


THE EXAMINATIONS FOR EXCISE POSITIONS. 


The competitive examination for the subordinate positions 
in the State Department of Excise, held on June 24, proved 
to be the largest in the history of the Commission. ‘There 
were seven hundred applicants for the position of Special 
Agent, about sixty of whom are to be appointed. It was an- 
nounced that separate eligible lists would be formed for the 
four judicial districts, the examinations being held at New 
York, Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo. The applicants seemed 
to be of unusually high character. As soon as the eligible lists 
are prepared permanent appointments will be made. A num- 
ber of the men appointed by Commissioner Lyman after non- 
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competitive examination, have been retained temporarily pen- 
ding the preparation of the lists. Each of them entered the 
competitive examination, and those passing will undoubtedly 
be re-employed. 

The outcome of the controversy over these positions has 
been a complete victory for the reformers, and for Comptrol- 
ler Roberts. One of the principal purposes of the Raines 
Liquor Law, which was the distribution of a large amount of 
patronage among the adherents of the Platt machine, has been 
defeated almost wholly. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION EMBARRASSED 


The last Legislature made an inadequate appropriation of 
funds for the work of the Civil Service Commission during the 
current year. The amount estimated as necessary, in view of 
the greatly increased number of examinations, was $30,000. 
The committee on appropriations cut this down to $23,000. 
The item of $2,500 for the conduct of examinations was insert- 
ed with the proviso that examinations should be held at least 
once annually, in each of the thirty five cities of the State, for 
each position in the State service subject to competition. To do 
this with the amount allowed would be a physicial impossi- 
bility, and the Commission has no alternative but to ignore 
the absurd requirement, which as a matter of fact was nothing 
more than an expression of the unfriendly disposition of the 
Legislature. The general work of the year cannot be finished 
with the funds at the Commission’s command, and the inclu- 
sion of many more positions in the competitive schedule, as is 
anticipated, will add to the embarrassment. It may be nec- 
essary to adopt the strongest measures to induce the Legis- 
lature to provide for the meeting of deficiencies, immediately 
after its assembly in January. 


New York The Aldermen and other city officers who 
City. were unpleasantly surprised by the order of 
; Mayor Strong, classifying in the competitive 
schedule the bulk of the higher subordinate positions, have 
accepted the inevitable. There has been no further sugges- 
tion of an attempt to reverse the Mayor's action. On the 
other hand, the Civil Service Commission is engaged in pre- 
paring a list of still higher positions which it is now believed 
should properly be added to the competitive lists. Including 
the heads of departments there are not more than 75 offices 
remaining exempt. but it is the judgment of the Commission 
that even among these there are many that should be filled 
through promotion. 


REGULATION OF CITY PAY-ROLLS, 


At the request of the Civil Service Board, Comptroller 
Fitch has agreed to submit to the Board on the first of each 
month all city pay-rolls, in order that these may be compared 
with the records of the Commission and the regular appoint- 
ment of each person whose name appears, duly certified. 
This is a most important departure; in the future it will be 
quite impracticable for any person not appointed in full con- 
formity with the rules to receive any compensation for his ser- 
vices. The Civil Service Board has adopted a system of card 
registers, by which the history of each appointee is conven- 
iently filed, and with which pay-rolls may be rapidly com- 
pared. 


An interesting question has arisen regarding 
the effect of the constitutional amendment on 
the employees of Kings County. On January 1, last, an act 
consolidating the government of the City of Brooklyn and the 
County of Kings went into effect. The various county em- 
ployees have since been paid from the City Treasury. A 
short time ago the City Civil Service Commission asked Cor- 
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poration Counsel Burr for an opinion as to whether the posi- 
tions in the offices formerly existing under the county govern- 
ment were not, by virtue of the new arrangement, subject to 
the civil service rules of the city. Mr. Burr, in reply, gave an 
exhaustive opinion to the effect that they were so subject; 
that, under the Constitution, they could be filled by no other 
means than competitive examination, except where competi- 
tion is impracticable; and that the proper authority to classify 
them is the Mayor and Civil Service Commission. Acting 
on this opinion the Commission, on July 1, refused to approve 
the pay rolls of the District Attorney’s office, and other county 
offices, the employees of which had never been classified. 
The matter was taken into Court in a suit brought by Assist- 
ant District Attorney Crane, to compel the payment of his 
salary. In the argument, the Corporation Counsel, for the 
Commission, contended that, although the position of Assist- 
ant District Attorney might be properly exempted from ex- 
amination, it must be classified at least, and that until such 
classification were made neither the assistants or any other 
subordinates of the District Attorney were entitled to pay. 
Mr. Crane’s motion was denied on a technicality not involving 
the question of civil service jurisdiction, and the real point at 
issue is still to be determined. The Court, however, ventured 
the suggestion that the County offices should be classified by 
the State authorities and not by those of the city. This being 
the case the settlement of the matter will rest finally with the 
Governor and the State Commission. Their action in this 
case will probably affect the offices of every county in the 
State. 
HOSTILITY TO THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment in fixing the 
final budget for the year 1897, cut the estimate of the Civil 
Service Commission from $25,000 to $15,000. It had been 
shown that the expenditures of the current year, including a 
deficiency appropriation, would be $20,000, and that the 
work of the Commission was increasing at the rate of about 
600 per cent. over the year previous. This had no effect on 
the Board. By the votes of Comptroller Palmer, President 
Clark of the Board of Aldermen—notorious spoilsmen both— 
and County Treasurer ‘l'aylor, the reduction was ordered. 
Mayor Wurster and Auditor Sutton voted for a proper allow- 
ance. The Commission will be very much crippled during 
the coming year. 


EXAMINATIONS POSTPONED, 

A large number of examinations have been held during 
the past three months, and eligible lists secured for many po- 
sitions that had been filled :‘ temporarily,” mainly in the De- 
partment of City Works. Commissioner Willis has accord- 
ingly been obliged to dismiss a considerable number of the po- 
litical workers he had appointed through evasion of the rules. 
Other important examinations have been postponed or can- 
celled, because of the lack of funds, and eligible lists expiring 
by limitation have been extended. In each of these cases 
Brooklyn citizens are denied the opportunity to compete for 
appointments. In their spiteful attacks on the Commission, 
the Comptroller and his associates are injuring not the Com- 
missioners, but the general municipal service, the efficiency of 
which is threatened, and the scores of deserving candidates. 


The Greater New York Com- 
mission organized on June 2s, 
the only change in its member- 
ship as reported in the last issue of Goop GOVERNMENT being 
the substitution of ex-Mayor Thomas F. Gilroy for Comp- 
troller Ashbel P. Fitch. The appointment of Mr. Gilroy has 
been criticized unfavorably. There could have been nothing 
to commend him to the Governor excepting his prominence 
in the Tammany organization, and the fact that a place had 
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been promised to Tammany in return for the vote cast by 
Senator Sullivan for the bill creating the supplementary 
Greater New York Commission, of which Senator Lexow is 


chairman. It was this vote that passed the bill. 

With the exception of Gilroy and of Mayor Gleason of 
Long Island City, who is an ex-officio member, the Commis- 
sion is at present very fairly constituted, and may be depended 
on for efficient work. At the initial meeting it was voted, on 
motion of Seth Low, that a particular line of inquiry be as- 
signed to each member, with instructions to report to the 
Commission regarding it in September. No meetings will be 
held in the meantime. After September 1, however, the work 
will be continued actively. Senator Lexow’s “advisory” 
committee has not yet put in an appearance officially, but will 
undoubtedly be heard from. It is not unlikely that the pro- 
positions of the main Commission, where they are opposed to 
the machine idea of what a charter should be, will be opposed 
by Lexow’s committee and by the Legislature. The satis- 
factory character of the charter to be finally adopted may 
therefore depend very largely upon the Governor to be 
elected this fall. ‘This, and the matter of the continued ex- 
tension of civil service reform will be leading issues in the 
gubernatorial campaign. 


Mayor Warner has fulfilled his promise to 
veto the salaries of all city officers appointed 
in violation of the civil service rules, who had not qualified 
by the rst of July. Ina message to the Common Council, 
dated the 8th, he disapproves the salaries of the City Sealer 
and four of the six City Physicians, none of whom had passed 
the requisite examination. It has been decided that the assist- 
ants tothe Corporation Counsel whose salaries had been refused 
for similar reasons, may be considered exempt. The bill in- 
troduced in the last Legislature by Assemblyman O’Grady, 
requiring their exemption, was vetoed by Governor Morton 
on the ground that the authority to make exemptions in 
proper cases rested with the local Board, and that legislation 
was unnecessary. It appears that these officers were placed 
in the exempt schedule by Mayor Curran some years ago. 
Mayor Warner has decided to recognize this classification as 
legal, and assistants Dwyer and Forman, who have declined 
to take an examination, will be retained. 


Rochester. 


The Exetutive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Civil Service Reform Association 
has issued a circular announcing its approval of the main feat- 
ures of the proposed State civil service bill to be presented 
with the endorsement of the Republican State Convention, in 
the next Legislature. The Committee, after expressing its 
gratification at the action of the Convention, states that while 
it is of the opinion, after an examination of the proposed 
measure, that some amendments are necessary, it is happy to 
give its cordial approval to the main features, and to express 
the hope that it will meet with the support of the people of 
the State. The circular is to be sent to newspapers, and to 
individual citizens, as widely as possible. The Association 
will present to the Legislature the amendments considered 
necessary immediately after its convening. 

A draft of a corrupt practices act has also been prepared 
by the Association for submission at the coming session. 


Pennsylvania. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN PHILADELPHIA RULES. 


The correspondence between Mayor Warwick and the 
Committee on Civil Administration of the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, with reference to certain pro- 
posed changes in the municipal civil service rules, has been 
referred to in this department. In answer to the last letter of 
the series, sent on behalf of the Association a short time ago, 
the Mayor states his desire that the public be informed that 
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the examinations for admission to the service are open to 
every citizen without discrimination, notwithstanding current 
reports to the contrary. ‘The suggestions for changes in the 
rules submitted by the Association, he announces, have been 
passed upon by the heads of departments, who after adopting 
two or three of those of minor importance, have concluded that 
further changes are not needed. This reply would seem to be 
intended to dismiss the subject. Nothing more has been 
done by the Association to secure the amendment of the local 
rules. The policy to be followed will be to wait for the action 
of the Legislature on the proposed new bill, the effect of the 
passage of which would be the complete remodelling of the 
Philadelphia system on a basis similar to that of New York, 
Chicago, and Boston. 


The suit brought by Col. Creager against 
Mayor Hooper to compel the Mayor to swear 
him in as Collector of City Taxes, after appointment by 
the City Council, has been decided by Judge Ritchie of the 
Superior Court in the plaintiff’s favor. The contention of 
counsel for the Mayor was that the ordinance transferring the 
power of appointment from the Mayor to the City Council 
had not been passed over the Mayor’s veto by three- 
fourths of all the members of the Council, and was therefore 
invalid. The Court overruled this point, holding that the 
votes of three fourths of the members present were all that 
were required to override a veto. The suit is a test one, and 
its final determination will affect all of the other city officers 
appointed by the Council in the course of its revolutionary 
proceedings. Judge Ritchie’s decision has been appealed, 
and the case cannot be finally decided until Fall. In the 
meantime the hold-over employees of the previous administra- 
tion will remain in office. 


Maryland. 


The Civil Service Commission of Chicago is 
engaged in investigating a number of alleged 
violations of the civil service law. On the evidence secured 
a number of convictions have already been obtained. Two 
city employees, prosecuted at the instance of the Commission, 
have pleaded guilty to irregularities in connection with the 
certification of pay-rolls. One has been sentenced to pay a 
fine of $300 and to serve three months in the County jail, 
and the other will pay a fine of $200 and serve a sentence of 
two months. Both have been debarred from holding office 
under the civil service law for five years. 

The genetal work of the Commission is proceeding most 
satisfactorily. The large powers it possesses with regard to 
the investigation and prosecution of offences against the law 
have proved of very practical value. Successful violation or 
evasion is very rare and the entire service has been brought 
to a high state of discipline. 


Chicago. 


The Legislature of Louisiana has passed 
the bill drawn and submitted by the Cit- 
izens’ League of New Orleans, embodying a new charter for 
that city, and establishing a complete system of civil service 
regulations for the government of each of its departments. 
This bill was drawn by a committee of the League consisting 
of Walker B. Spencer, chairman; ex-Justice Charles E. Fen- 
ner, George Denegre, ex-Justice W. W. Hoyt, and Thomas J. 
Semmes. It represented the most advanced ideas of muni- 
cipal government, and departed radically from the plan of the 
discredited charter it is designed to replace. The only ma- 
terial change made by the Legislature from the plan of the 
committee is with regard to manner of choosing Councilmen. 
The committee proposed their election from the city at large, 
while under the act as passed they are to be elected from re- 
spective wards and municipal districts. In other respects the 
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plan agrees with the outline given in the last issue of Goop 
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The civil service provisions are of the most sweeping 
character. The classified service is to include every officer 
and employee of the city, excepting the Mayor, members of 
the Council and heads of departments. Every position in 
the classified service, whether filled by promotion or original 
appointment, is to be subject to competitive examination. 
The Board of Civil Service Examiners is to consist of three 
citizens, no one of whom has been a candidate for or incum- 
bent of a municipal office within four years prior to his ap- 
pointment. Their term of service is to be twelve years, the 
first Commissioners to be appointed for four, eight and twelve 
years respectively, and their successors for the full term. Ad- 
equate provision is made for an examining and clerical force. 
The Commissioners are to prepare the necessary rules, which 
will go into operation, on a date to be specified, within ten days 
from the time of their publication. The examinations are to 
be “ practical in their character, and shall relate to those mat- 
ters which will fairly test the relative capacity of the persons 
examined to discharge the duties of the positions to which 
they seek to be appointed, and shall include tests of physical 
qualifications and health, and, when appropriate, of manual 
skill.” When the eligible lists of candidates for original ap- 
pointment are formed, the person standing highest is to be se- 
lected in every case. When the examination is for promotion, 
the appointing officer may choose between the highest three 
on the lists. ‘The only exception is to be in the case of labor- 
ers, where the plan of a choice by lot from among those reg- 
istered as eligible is to be followed. 

There is to be a period of probation in the case of each 
appointment. When the probationer has been appointed per- 
manently, he may not be removed or discharged except for 
cause, upon written charges and after an opportunity to be 
heard in his own defence. Such charges are to be investi- 
gated by or before the Board of Civil Service Examiners, who 
are to decide the merits of each case. Political assessments 
are strictly forbidden. 

The Comptroller is to allow no claim for services to any 
person employed in violation of any provision of the rules, 
and all pay-rolls are to be certified by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Any public officer violating any provision of the 
rules is, on conviction, to forfeit his office, and shall be incap- 
able of holding any place in the public service for a period of 
ten years. Provision is also made for criminal prosecution of 
all violators of the act, whether public officers or not. ‘The 
prosecutions are to be instituted by the District Attorney for 
the parish of Orleans, whenever requested by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

New Orleans is the fifth city outside of New York and 
Massachusetts to secure the merit system, either through gen- 
eral civil service statutes or by provision of its city charter. 
The others are Chicago and Evanston, in Illinois, and Seattle 
and Tacoma in Washington. The system in Philadelphia is 
hardly to be reckoned with any of these. That provided in 
the charter of Indianapolis has been set aside by the arbitrary 
action of the present Mayor of that city. 


FM removal of 85,000 offices from the arena of political 

contention—for, under the old spoils system, the Presi- 
dential elections were to a deplorable degree a struggle for 
the offices—must reduce sensibly the strain of our quadrennial 
political contests. When all the offices, Federal, State and 
local, which can be made subject to civil service reform regu- 
lation are included within the system, there will be less in- 
ducement to participate in politics from purely selfish mo- 
tives, and our political campaigns will exhibit a purer patriot- 
ism.—Fhiladelphia Ledger. 































































































































































































































































































Efficiency and Economy. 





FIGURES THAT SHOW HOW EACH IS PROMOTED BY THE OPERATION 
OF THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


a July 12.—President Procter of the 

United States Civil Service Commission has collated 
figures that demonstrate in a very striking manner the practi- 
cal value of the civil service law. It has frequently been said 
of the law that under its operation both efficiency and economy 
in administration have increased materially. This, though a 
perfectly natural proposition to those familiar with the work- 
ings of the merit system, has been disputed by its enemies. 
Mr. Procter’s figures, which were first used by him at a pub- 
lic address at Boston, settle the question quite decisively. 
They form a most valuable addition to the available data on 
the subject of civil service administration. 

The relative efficiency of appointees under the new 
method, as opposed to the old “ spoils” plan, is shown by the 
statistics at hand of dismissals, promotions and reductions in 
the departments. The proportion of employees at Washing- 
ton who have come into the service through examination and 
certification of the Commission is not more than forty per 
cent. Nevertheless, in one of the departments, out of 56 pro- 
motions recently made, 52 were received by those appointed 
through the merit system; of 94 employees removed, 19 had 
been appointed under the new and 75 under the old system; 
of 61 reduced, 57 had come in under the old system. In 
another department 58 promotions were made of the new 
clerks and 27 of the old, and out of 61 reductions, 7 were new 
and 54 old. 

In the entire Treasury Department for the three years of 
the present administration there have been removed among 
the classified clerks (figures of April first) 138 out of a total of 
2738. The percentage of removals from those appointed 
through competitive examinations for the three years amount- 
ed to 2.2, and of those appointed prior to classification to 
6.4. The removals. however, of those not included under 
civil service rules, amounted during the first year to 52 per 
cent. in this department. In the department of the Interior 
during the three years the removals of classified employees 
appointed through competitive examination amounted to 6.3 
per cent. and of those appointed prior to classification to 8.8 
per cent. while the removals of all those not under the civil 
service rules amounted for one year to 52 per cent. 

Many of the removals in both departmenis, particularly of 
those in classified positions, were caused by the cutting down 
of appropriations and by the consolidation of bureaus on the 
recommendation of a Congressional commission. In such 
cases it has been the practice to select the least efficient for 
dismissal. The figures given clearly indicate, therefore, the 
great superiority of merit system appointees. The removals 
for cause in the classified branches have amounted, under nor- 
mal conditions, to less than one per cent. In the War De- 
partment where the most rigid discipline is maintained, the 
percentage «uring the first year of the administration was 
3-10 of one percent. It is doubtful whether in any private busi- 
ness the percentage of removals for inefficiency is less than 
this 

With regard to the economy of the merit system Mr. Proc- 
ter’s figures are even more conclusive. Under the “ spoils” 
plan the opportunity to give offices by favor is a constant temp- 
tation to increase the number to be given. The work of one 
man is divided among three or four, while others are set at use- 
less labor or permitted to draw pay for performing none at all. 
The essential theory of the spoils system demands greater pat- 
ronage, no matter what the costto the government ‘The ex- 
pensiveness of this plan has been a matter of more or less 
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speculation. 
He gives the number of places and total of salaries paid in 
various branches of the service at the time the civil service 
law went into effect, 1883, and compares them with the pres- 


Mr. Procter has shown it in black and white. 


ent figures. Branches unaffected by the law, such as the 
Legislative Department, the Judicial Department and the un- 
classified positions of the Executive Department, are cited, on 
the one hand, and the classified departmental service on the 
other. In the latter case, as a basis for comparison, only 
those classes included in the original classification are consid- 
ered. It is shown that in thirteen years the number of the 
employees of Congress has increased 200 per cent., those of 
the Judicial Department 1383 per cent., and those in other 
unclassified positions, 37 per cent. Among the classified 
positions, notwithstanding the increase in the public business, 


there has been an actual diminution of 2 per cent. The 
figures are as follows: 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH. 
1883. 1896. 
Senate officers and employees. ..........2-+.eeeee 154 326 
PL eck cuuistesiccdeee cus nesonweesan $276,044 $432,228 
House officers and employees............eeeeeeees 197 591 
ae ee errr ere re $364,028 $624,022 
JUDICIAL BRANCH. 

CRISEIE BAA CBUIOIR G5 6.0.6 50:6 66 ses eeisedainaewnes 6 89 
rer Tr ree eee eee $15,000 $114,150 
DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE. 

Officers and employees, unclassified.............. 7,847 10,760 
Ee rr eee $6,792,377 $9,746,252 

Number of persons subject to competitive ex- 
amination by original classification..... seems 5,530 
ET Ne errr ey Pere ere $7,035,820 
Number at present in same classes.......... 5,414 
so sd ncdcinny S00 semeascuasenne $6,960,602 


These figures are not of course affected by the recent 
additions to the classified service; they are of date of April 1 
last. 

The municipal service of the District of Columbia is an- 
other branch of the unclassified service in Washington that 
may be referred to. The figures in this case are as follows: 


1883. 1896. 
Oticera and CUO ees oe 5.0.0: 0.0.6.0.0:0 4:0:0:9 0 0108 v0.00 1,145 2,575 
NS 5 a5 cisic acces si nbasiacmatinnixaea $912,826 $1,918,479 


In separate branches of the same departments the contrast 
is equally striking. In the Treasury Department the number 
of classified clerks in the departmental service at Washington 
has decreased from 1,725 in 1883 to 1,583 at the present 
time, a difference of 8.2 per cent. At the sub-treasuries, until 
May last unclassified, the number has increased during the 
same period, from 76 to 122, or 46 per cent. 

The total of all classified clerkships at Washington has 
decreased 3.9 per cent. since 1883, effecting a saving of 
$228,200 annually. If the number of classified employees 
had increased at a rate proportionate to that in unclassified 
branches the additional cost to the government would have 
been $3,100,620 annually. ‘The saving that would have been 
effected had all branches been subject to the rules may be 
estimated without difficulty, and the value of President Cleve- 
land’s recent order appreciated perhaps more fully. X. 


The Place of Democracy in Education. 





At the concluding session of the annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Council of Education, Buffalo, July 7, Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler of Columbia University delivered an ad- 
dress on “Democracy and Education.” In the course of a 
plea for more careful training in the duties of citizenship, Dr, 


July 15, 1896. 


Butler referred as follows to the continued evil influence of the 


spoils idea in our politics and the necessity for its eradica- 
tion : 


‘* The public education, then, of a great democratic people has other 
aims to fulfil than the extension of scientific knowledge or the develop- 
ment of literary culture. It must prepare for intelligent citizenship. 
More than a century ago Burke wrote that ‘ the generality of people are 
fifty years, at least, behindhand in their politics. There are but very 
few who are capable of comparing and digesting what passes before their 
eyes at different times and occasions, so as to torm the whole into a dis- 
tinct system.’ This is the warning of one of the greatest of publicists 
that a thoroughly instructed and competent public opinion on political 
matters is difficult to attain. Yet unless we are to surrender the very 
principles on which democracy rests, we must struggle to attain it. 
Something may be accomplished by precept, something by direct in- 
struction, much by example. The words ‘ politics’ and ‘ politician’ 
must be rescued from the low esteem into which they have fallen and re- 
stored to their ancient and honorable meaning. It is safe to say that the 
framers of our constitution never foresaw that the time would come when 
thousands of intelligent men and women would regard ‘ politics’ as be- 
neath them and when a wide-spread unwillingness to participate in the 
choice of persons and policies would develop among the people. Yet 
such is of course the case. The people of the state of New York 
will in November next choose a Governor. The power and dignity of 
the office are among the greatest in the land. About one and a half 
million qualified voters will be entitled to participate in the choice. The- 
oretically any competent person might be put forward for the office, and 
every individual s preference would be recorded and weighed. Asa matter 
of fact, however, the choice of the state must be made between two per- 
sons, who in turn will be selected by, perhaps, 10 per cent. of the elector- 
ate, at the suggestion or dictation of not more than a dozen men. 

‘* Had such a system, or anything like it, been proposed at the time 
the constitution was adopted, there would have been instant rebellion. 
‘ Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ would not have seemed 
worth having under such conditions. Yet, now that it has come about, 
there is no very great dissatisfaction with it. The system could be 
broken up in a twelve-month if men really cared to break itup. it exists 
therefore, by popular consent, if not with popular approval. Its objec- 
tive results may be as good as those that would be reached by the ideal 
system ; but its effect on the individual is disastrous. It induces a feel- 
ing of irresponsibility for public policy and a lack of interest in it, that 
is absolutely destructive of good citizenship. 

‘* The good citizen is not the querulous critic of public men and pub- 
lic affairs, however intelligent he may be; he is rather the constant par- 
ticipator in political struggles, who has well-grounded convictions and a 
strong determination to influence, by all honorable means, the opinion 
of the community. Were it otherwise, universal suffrage would not be 
worth having, and public education would be a luxury, not a necessity. 
Nor do we better ourselves any or serve the public interest by berating 
those who do interest themselves continually in politics, when their aims 
and their methods are not to our liking. There can be no doubt that 
the patriotic and well-intentioned element in the community is stronger 
and more numerous than the self-seeking and evil-dispositioned. It has 
the remedy in its own hands, and it is one of the chief duties of our edu- 
cation to enforce this truth. 

‘* Much of the disinclination to engage in active political life that is 
noticeable among a large portion of our people is due, I believe, to the 
evil effects upon political standards and methods that flow from the de- 
basing and degrading system of treating public office as a reward for 
partisan activity, that has gained so strong a hold in the United States. 
The spoils system is utterly undemocratic and utterly unworthy of tole- 
ration by an intelligent people. Suppose that it ruled the schools, as it 
rules so many other departments of public administration; then we 
should expect to see the election of a Mayor in Boston, Chicago, New 
Orleans, or San Francisco, followed by hundreds of changes among the 
public-school teachers, made solely for political reasons. How long do 
you suppose that this association would permit that to go on without a 
protest that would be heard from Maine to Texas? Why should we, as 
good citizens, be more tolerant of such an abuse in other departments of 
the government? We have all noted with gratification the progress that 
is making towards the elimination of this evil. A determined band of 
men have kept the issue before the public for nearly a generation, and 
now they have the satisfaction of seeing a great portion of the national 
service wrested from the defiling hand of the spoils hunter. In the 
state of New York the people have put into their new constitution an 
emphatic declaration on the subject. The full effect of this declaration, 
splendidly upheld and broadly interpreted by the courts, is just beginning 
to dawn upon the foes of a reformed and efficient public service. 

‘*From this advance of sound sentiment and honest policy we may 
take every encouragement. But much remains to be done. Public 
sentiment must be first interested, then educated. Efficient public ser- 
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vice is a mark of civilization. . To turn over the care of great public un- 
dertakings to the self-seeking camp-followers of some political potentate 
is barbaric. We teachers are the first to insist that incompetent and un- 
trained persons shall not be allowed in the service of the schools. Why, 
then, should we tolerate the sight of a house-painter instead of an engin- 
eer supervising the streets and roadways of a city of a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, or that of an illiterate hanger-on presiding over the public 
work of a great metropolis? These instances, drawn at random from 
recent political history, are typical of conditions that will be found 
widely diffused throughout our public service. Those conditions exist 
because of bad citizenship, low ideals of public service, and wretchedly 
inadequate moral vision, They will not be remedied until each one of 
us assumes his share of the task. 

‘*It is instructive, too, to note that the spoils system has diverted 
public interest in great measure from choice between policies to choice 
between men. Two hundred years ago men would have made great 
sacrifices for an opportunity to share in the making of the laws by which 
they were governed. Yet, when in 1894, the people of this state were 
called upon to vote, at one and the same election, for a Governor and for 
or against a new constitution, containing many important and some 
novel propositions, more than a millicn and a quarter men voted for a 
candidate for Governor, while less than three-quarters of a million ex- 
pressed themselves regarding the proposed constitution. And this is by 
no means a solitary instance of the tendency that it illustrates. A ra- 
tional and intelligent democracy will first discuss questions of principle 
and then select agents in accordance with their earlier determination. 
To fix our interest solely on individuals and to overlook or neglect the 
principles for which they stand is not intelligent. 

‘*That democracy alone will be triumphant which has both intelli- 
gence and character. To develop both,among the whole people is the 
task of education in a democracy. Not, then, by vainglorious boasting, 
not by self-satisfied indifference, not by selfish and indolent withdrawal 
from participation in the interests and government of the community ; 
but rather by that enthusiasm, born of intense conviction, that finds the 
happiness of each in the good of all, will our educational ideals be satis- 
fied, and our free government be placed where the forces of dissolution 
and decay cannot reach it.” 


6 pepe groans of wounded spoilsmen awaken, not pity, 

but contempt from an enlightened public opinion. The 
Civil Service Law has probably been more ferociously abused, 
more frequently lied about and more maliciously misrepresented 
than any other measure on the statute books; but nevertheless 
it is there to stay and it marks one of the greatest legislative 
advances of the generation along the line of good govern- 
ment. In spite of the fierce attacks on it, Civil Service Reform 
will keep right on, just as the moon did on the night when the 
cur bayed it.— Waterbury (Conn.) Republican. 


President Cleveland’s Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


FROM ‘‘ THE CENTURY” FOR JULY. 

HE President’s order of May last, bringing within civil- 
service regulations virtually all the Federal employees 
before excluded from their operation, was really a new eman- 
cipation proclamation. It completed the work of freeing the 
political slaves, whose serfdom had been begun by Andrew Jack- 
son over sixty years before. Thus one Democratic President 
has undone the evil wrought by another Democratic President. 
Jackson placed the Federal service in politics, making all its 
positions the perquisites of politicians—the bribes which were 
paid for political activity and support. What President 
Cleveland has done has been to put the service back where it 
was when Jackson looted it; that is, make its employees once 
more the servants of the people rather than the creatures and 
servants of the politicians. The American people owe the 
President a debt of gratitude for this act, which will be more 
and more appreciated as time advances. He has been the 
unswerving friend of the reform, and has done more for it 

than all other Presidents combined. 
Henceforth the 85,200 employees in the Federal service 
are as absolutely removed from the control of the politicians 
as are the employees ofa bank or a great commercial house. 
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They are certain to hold their positions as long as they per- 
form their duties acceptably. When vacancies occur, every 
citizen of the United States will have equal chance with every 
other to get one of them. The examinations will be free to 
everybody, and the fittest applicants are sure to win; no- 
body’s influence or “ pull” will be of the slightest value to an 
applicant. Republicans and Democrats will have equally 
good chances for succeeding, no matter what the politics of 
the administration in power may be. This is one of the most 
throughly American aspects of civil-service reform. When 
political influences decided the matter, only the candidates of 
one political party could hope to get into the government ser- 
vice. If one party were in power for a long period, all the 
young men of the opposite party were excluded from the ser- 
vice. Henceforth the best man is sure to win, no matter 
what his politics may be. Surely there could be nothing more 
thoroughly American in spirit than that—nothing more demo- 
cratic. 

In every way the change isin the interest of the people. 
Not only do all the young men and women of the country 
have equal chance to obtain positions, but the Government is 
assured of far better service than was possible under the old 
system, and consequently the people have the benefit of a 
more economical administration. The business of the Gov- 
ernment will be carried on now in precisely the same way as 
private business is. No private business could live in the 
way in which our public business was conducted under the 
old spoils system ; that is, with a complete change of employees 
every four years, the new ones, like the old, being all more or 
less incompetent; for they were recruited from the profes- 
sional political class, which was made up largely of persons 
who had been either too idle or too shiftless or too unprincipled 
to fit themselves for regular business or professional life. In- 
stead of drawing from all the people for the best material, the 
old system drew from a small class composed largely of men 
notoriously unfit. 

Next to the people, the chief beneficiaries of the new order 
of things will be Senators and Representatives and members 
of the cabinet. These will no longer be compelled to sacri- 
fice the greater part of their time to hearing applications for 
office and getting places for political workers. They can say 
to all comers that they have no power whatever in the premi- 
ses any more than an ordinary private citizen has, and the re- 
sult will be that they will be able to devote more time to the 
public business. We have no doubt that at heart the great 
majority of Senators and Representatives will rejoice over the 
new situation, for it was one of the most annoying delusions of 
the old system that any, even the most astute politician could 
use it in such a way as to give satisfaction to his followers. 
It was impossible to give all applicants what they desired, and 
the result in most cases was that the number of enemies made 
exceeded the number of friends. 

But the best effect of all is that it brings us back toa 
proper conception of what public office is. This was well ex- 
pressed in a recent decision of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, wherein it was said, “‘ Public offices are created for 
the purpose of effecting the ends for which government has 
been instituted, which are the common good, and not the 
profit, honor, or private interest of any one man, family, or 
class of men.” ‘The boss or spoils view is precisely the 
opposite of this. That treats public office as part of the 
available campaign funds of a boss, to be used for the pur- 
chase of votes, as bribes for support in the campaign and at 
the polls. A worse and more debasing form of slavery than 
a public office, won and held on such terms, could not be 
conceived. The incumbent knows that just as soon as his 
boss goes out of power, out he must go from his office. As 
the manner in which he performs his duties has nothing 
whatever to do with his retention in office, he pays slight 
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attention to his work, and seeks only to retain the favor of 
the boss while the latter continues in power. To call such a 
system as this American, and to say, as the spoilsmen do, that 
the new system is un-American because it creates an office- 
holding class, is perhaps the supreme instance of boss impu- 
dence; yet for a long time many persons were deceived by it. 

We are certain, however, that President Cleveland’s act 
is thoroughly in accord with public sentiment at present. 
Nothing has been clearer for the last few years than that the 
people have been disgusted with the scramble for office that 
has followed the advent of a new President in Washington. 
They have been longing for presidential action which should 
put an end to this national disgrace forever. In March, 
1897, when the next President shall take office, there will be 
nothing for the spoilsmen to collect about and scramble for 
except the fourth-class post offices, the consulships, and 
foreign missions, mainly only those offices which are filled by 
the President with the consent of the Senate. It will not be 
many years, we are confident, before all the post offices and 
the consular service will be brought within the same regula- 
tions, for this reform is certain to go forward. Its chief ad- 
vancing influence is the improved service which it secures for 
the people. That makes converts wherever it is seen. It 
used to be said that if the offices were not treated as spoils 
for the victors, nobody would do the necessary political work 
to carry elections, and there would be danger that these 
would go by default. Nobody seems to anticipate any peril 
of this kind at present, and certainly no one familiar with our 
professional working politicians will deny that if they, with 
their bosses at their head, were to leave politics in disgust, 
their departure would be a cause for national thanksgiving. 

The chief work of reformers now ought to be to extend 
the national system to state officers, so that throughout the 
Union all public servants shall become the servants of the 
people. That is the surest way to break down the power of 
the bosses, for without spoils they will find it impossible to 
perpetuate their machines. 


HAT Civit SeRvICE RerorM Has Done For Wasn- 
INGTON.—There was a time—and not so long ago— 
when the business men of this city dreaded the coming of a 
Presidential campaign. They had every reason for concern. 
A change of administration—even when one Republican suc- 
ceeded another in the Presidency—meant the removal of a 
large percentage of Government employees in order that sala- 
ries might be paid to those who had labored hard to bring 
about the change. This was most demoralizing, for—all 
civil service arguments aside—it prompted those who were in 
office to save every dollar they possibly could, resulting 
in hard times for the merchants, and to refrain from buying 
homes which might soon have to be abandoned, result- 
ing in a transient, nomadic population, lacking local inter- 
est and public spirit. With inauguration day came the horde 
of office-seekers, most of them as poor in this world’s goods 
as they were rich in hope. Within two or three months there 
would be thousands of dismissals and appointments, and then 
trade conditions were worse than ever; the dismissed ones 
frequently neglected, or were unable, to pay their just debts; 
the new appointees, being out of funds, demanded credit. 
Hundreds of comfortable homes were quadrennially thrown 
upon the market at disturbing forced-sale prices, and in all 
the lines of trade there was consequent uncertainty and fre- 
quent disaster. 

Now the conditions have been completely changed. Pres- 
idents may come and go, parties may rise and fall, but the 
great mass of the employees of the United States continue to 
serve the Government as long as the service they render is 
satisfactory. Reasonably assured of life-tenure, the meritori- 
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ous clerks and mechanics and watchmen have settled down 
to comfortable existence and are contributing steadily to the 
growth of the National Capital. The incoming of a new 
President means to them little more than the appointment of 
a new head of a department; their work proceeds without 
the interrupting influence of the spoilsman. The general 
Government gains more than does the District of Columbia 
by this better method ; it comes nearer to getting its money’s 
worth of service than at any previous stage of its history.— 
Washington Star. 





Tennessee’s Repudiation of Jackson’s System. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ GOOD GOVERNMENT.” 





IR :—When invited last December to prepare an address 
for the annual meeting of the National League on “‘ The 
State of Civil Service Reform Sentiment in the South,” I was 
naturally anxious to get at the full facts and to this end made 
inquiry in various quarters. Among those to whom I appealed 
was Dr. F. W. Moore, Professor of History and Political 
Economy in Vanderbilt University, Nashville. Dr. Moore in 
turn addressed letters to former students, from many of whom 
he received replies, both before and after my paper had been 
prepared. ‘These were extremely interesting, revealing as they 
did, the favorable sentiment entertained toward Civil Service 
Reform among the majority of our college men. One writer, 
a member of the senior class of the law department of Vander- 
bilt University, jealous of the honor of his state, treated with 
some spirit the prevalent notion that Southern statesmen were 
responsible for the introduction of the Spoils System in the Fed- 
eral Government and called my attention to the preambie and 
resolutions adopted by the General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee in October, 1835, wherein the spoils system of General 
Jackson was repudiated and denounced. “ True it was,” says 
my correspondent, “that the system was introduced during 
Jackson’s administration, but Jackson, though a Southern man, 
did not represent the Southern political genius. His advisers 
were not Southern statesmen. ‘The Cabinet that dictated his 
policies was composed mainly of men from New York and 
Pennsylvania. Even in Tennessee, the men of rare political 
ability and sagacity, such as John Bell and Hugh Lawson 
White, were his chief opponents.” 

The preamble and resolutions referred to so well reflected 
the convictions of the people of Tennessee at that period of 
her history, soon to be proven at the polls by their rebuke to 
General Jackson and his school of statesmen, that I have 
taken the pains to copy them from the legislative records and 
reproduce thein in full : 

On October 12th, 1835, Mr. McLean submitted the following pre- 
amble and resolutions: 


WHEREAS, the people of the State of Tennessee in 1822, 1825, and 
again in 1827, animated by a sincere determination to support those car- 
dinal doctrines which had distinguished the true Republican party from 
the commencement of the Federal government up to that period, and 
also to correct and reform those practices which appeared to be erron- 
eous and to constitute abuses in the policy and administration of the gov- 
ernment, brought forward General Andrew Jackson, our present dis- 
tinguished chief magistrate, as a person qualified by his principles, energy 
great popularity to effect those objects; and 

WHEREAS, among the most important of these objects were: 


1st. To secure to the people the exercise of the right of suffrage in 
the election of the President of the United States, independent of the 
influence and dictation of caucus nominations. 


2nd. To resist the establishment of the practice of electing the Pres- 
ident of the United States according to any plan of regular succession 
among the great functionaries of the government. 


3rd. The limitation and control of the executive patronage within 


such safe and expedient bounds to secure the freedom and purity of the 
elective franchise against all undue official influences: and 


WHEREAS, we are firmly persuaded that the principles upon which 
General Jackson was originally nominated and supported for the Presi- 





dency by the people of the State of Tennessee, have lost nothing of 
their truth or importance by the lapse of time and change of circum- 
stances, and now when again called upon to reconsider them in the choice 
of a successor, we reaffirm them by a renewed and solemn declaration. 

In the organization and proceedings of the Baltimore convention we 
perceive the same violation of the spirit of the Constitution, the same ten- 
dency to a usurpation of the rights and power of the people in the elec- 
tion of President, the same spirit of intrigue, the same liability in the 
members to be corrupted and influenced in their course by the promise 
and expectation of office, which we saw in the organization and proceed- 
ings of the Congressional Caucus in 1823, and then condemned in the 
most public and solemn manner, An alarming aggravation of the evils 
which were threatened by the former caucus system was manifested in 
the late Baltimore convention, in fact the most conspicuous active and 
efficient members of it were either holders of office under the government 
or were notoriously expectant of offices. 

We still regard the growth and probable consequent abuse of execu- 
tive patronage as one of the most imminent dangers which threaten to 
undermine and overthrow our constitution and liberties ; and we there- 
fore believe that great vigilance and energy are always required to check 
and control it ; and that the practice of specific appropriations as recom- 
mended by Jefferson, and approved by Congress, should never he departed 
from ; and 

WHEREAS, there is just reason to apprehend that a new party is form- 

ing in the United States which supports the doctrine, that a difference of 
political sentiment is a sufficient cause of itself to change or remove from 
office all office holders under the general government, except those who 
are, by the constitution placed beyond executive control, and which 
seeks, by connecting this with the system of nominations to office by 
conventions and caucuses, to secure to themselves the permanent posses- 
sion of the honors, power and patronage of the government, we think it 
proper to declare, that, in the opinion of the members of the General As- 
sembly, all public offices are created and designed for the public good 
and public service and not for the support, gratification or recompense of 
the holders, for any former service, however meritorious, much less a 
recompense for party services, which are often of a nature injurious to 
correct principles and public morals ; that it would be an abuse of the ap- 
pointing power to discharge any officer, except the heads of the principal 
administrative departments of the government, merely because his politi- 
cal opinions do not accord with the opinions of those in power. Noth- 
ing would tend more directly to lower the standard of public sentiment, 
to debase the motives to public service and employment, and consequently 
to undermine effectually that foundation of virtue upon which the struc- 
ture of our free and glorious form of government was reared by our an- 
cestors than such a system of rewards and punishments for partizan serv- 
ices and for opinion’s sake ; and it is our firm conviction, that the condi- 
tion of dependence of more than 50,000 persons, office holders, agents, 
and contractors in the service of the United States, upon the will of any 
one man, which such a system would create, would lead toa state of 
things incompatible with the existence of free government. We, there- 
fore, feel ourselves called upon by an imperative and sacred regard for 
those rights and liberties which it is our greatest happiness and glory to 
have received from our ancestors, to oppose by every honorable and con- 
stitutional means in our power, the rise and progress of a party which 
threatens to put in practice a system of policy so uncongenial with our 
feelings as men, and so dangerous to our rights as citizens. And 

WHEREAS, no individual has been presented to the consideration of 
the American people, as a candidate for the next Presidency, whose char- 
acter and political opinions afford the same guaranty for the maintainence 
of these principles which brought General Jackson into office, and for 
carrying out the principal measures of his administration, and which so 
well accord with the political sentiments of the people of Tennessee, as 
set forth in this preamble, as our fellow citizen Hugh Lawson White— 
therefore 

Resolved, That Hugh Lawson White be recommended to the people 
of the United States as a man eminently qualified to fill the office of 
President. 

Resolved, That we approve generally of the principles and the policy, 
both foreign and domestic, of the administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the term of service of our present distinguished chief mag- 
istrate, General Andrew Jackson. 

Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Rep- 
resentatives requested to maintain the principles and doctrines set forth 
in the foregoing preamble, and particularly that they observe as sound 
and inviolate the principles laid down by General Jackson in his first In- 
augural Address upon the subject of executive patronage and that they 
give him a prompt and decided support in all measures having for their 
object ‘‘the correction of all abuses which may bring the patronage of the 
Federal Government into conflict with freedom of elections.” 


The rule to lie over one day was suspended and the mo- 
tion to adopt was carried, virtually without opposition. The 
condemnation of the spoils system of-the administration is 
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complete and the irony in the reference to Jackson’s inaugural 
promises, forms a fitting conclusion. 

So great was the opposition in Tennessee to the spoils sys- 
tem that from 1836 to 1856, when the State voted for James 
Buchanan, the electoral vote was cast invariably for the Whig 
candidate and this latter change was not due to any fault of 
the Whigs, but to their disappearance and the advent of a 
new party having the abolition of slavery as its great dis- 
tinctive principle. There should be no question therefore as 
to the attitude of the South in this regard during that period 
of our history to which Southerners point with pride and sat- 
isfaction. 


HERMAN JUSTI. 
Nashville, Tenn., July 6. 


The Year in the Colleges. 


HEN the National League of College Civil-Service Re- 
form Clubs was organized at the Chicago convention a 
year ago, it was confidently hoped by the enthusiastic young 
men there assembled that before the present college year had 
closed the new movement would have an active representa- 
tion in the greater number of the colleges and universities of 
the land. But events have proven that this hope, like many 
another young ambition, was destined not to be realized in so 
short a time. Nevertheless, the College League, then exis- 
ting in name and on paper only, is now an established reality, 
and already its work is beginning to exercise an influence on 
the minds and thought of college men that will in the future 
be of inestimable value to the nation in the education and 
training of her sons for the duties and responsibilities of good 
citizenship. 

It is the purpose of this article to outline, in a brief way, 
the methods pursued and the results attained by the College 
League during the past year, and to point out some of its 
more urgent needs. 

In October and November, letters were sent to the heads 
of nearly all of the colleges and universities of the country re- 
questing their support and co-operation in the movement, and 
asking for the appointment of some one in the institution sin 
cerely attached to reform principles to take charge of local 
organization. These letters were accompanied by circulars of 
information regarding the organization of the League and its 
objects, together with suggestions relative to the formation of 
local clubs. Encouraging replies were received from most of 
the colleges expressive of cordial support of the objects of the 
League and a belief in the good to be accomplished. 

But many of these replies, while thus encouraging, unfor- 
tunately went no further. Some regretted that they were un- 
able to recommend any one to take charge of the local work ; 
others stated that because the principles of civil service reform 
were now so generally accepted it was feared that enough in- 
terest could not be awakened among the students to make or- 
ganization worth while ; still others complained that the col- 
lege was already so overcrowded with clubs and societies that 
the formation of another was extremely undesirable; and 
various other reasons were given why it was not feasible this 
year to attempt local organization. 

Between forty and fifty of the college presidents responded 
by recommending one or more persons in their judgment best 
qualified to establish the movement in their respective col- 
leges. Of these appointees little more than a score were suc- 
cessful in effecting organization. 

In the judgment of the writer the difficulties suggested by 
the replies above outlined will not be met in any large meas- 
ure in the work of another year, for the reason that undoubt- 
edly many, if not most of them, arose from the fact that the 
movement was yet in its infancy. But now that the League 
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has proven its right to exist, and is becoming known as a 
national organization; when it is seen that the purpose of the 
clubs is not a theoretical study of the principles of reform 
merely, but is to train their members in a practical manner for 
efficient work in the reform of municipal and state, as well as 
the federal civil service; when it is found that they direct their 
endeavors along the broad lines of all movements for good 
government, little trouble is to be apprehended in establishing 
branches of the League in all the progressive institutions of 
learning in the country. 

But in order to accomplish this result in the shortest time, 
a personal interest on the part of the friends of reform in the 
college movement is what the League is in need of. If all to 
whom Goop GOVERNMENT comes, having an acquaintance 
and residence near one or more colleges where clubs do not 
now exist, would exert their influence towards awakening an 
interest in the work and towards effecting an organization 
among the students there, much good would result. It is a 
difficult matter even to approximate by correspondence be- 
tween the distant office of the League and the local college 
center what might be done in a short time through personal 
efforts; hence it is urged upon all readers of this article to do 
what they can in person to aid the College League in its work 
of extension. 

Reports have been received during the year from the clubs 
at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Williams, Ann Arbor, 
Chicago University, Northwestern University, University of 
Minnesota, Stanford and others. In all the colleges named 
the clubs are in good condition and the members enthusiastic 
in their work. Among the public meetings held during the 
year, with the principal speakers, were the following: Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, at Yale, Harvard, Ann Arbor, and Chicago 
Universities; Herbert Welsh, at Harvard, and Yale; Charles 
J. Bonaparte, at Yale; J. Sloat Fassett, at Cornell; and Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke, at Northwestern University. Most of 
the clubs have held regular meetings for the study of ways 
and means of accomplishing the objects of reform. The Har- 
vard club inaugurated a series of monthly “smoke-talks "— 
informal meetings open only to members of the club. These 
served to unite the more enthusiastic members in a closer 
bond of sympathy than could the general meetings, and proved 
very popular and effective. 

At Yale some twenty members of the club, selected from 
the senior and junior classes, who are thoroughly and perma- 
nently interested in the work, have banded together with the 
object of mutual aid in a more thorough study of reform prin- 
ciples and methods than can be had in the general meetings of 
the club. They were encouraged in this plan by Dr. Edward 
J. Phelps and several members of the faculty, who invited 
them to their homes for informal talks. The example thus set 
by the Yale men is an excellent one for members of other col- 
lege clubs to follow. In every club where there is a large 
membership there are but a few comparatively who are suffi- 
ciently in earnest to look upon the reform movement in the 
light of a life-work, if necessary, and it is very desirable that 
these few should come into a closer relation. 

Several of the clubs of the league have acted upon the sug- 
gestion of including in the annual dues a year’s subscription to 
Goop GOVERNMENT. It is to be hoped that next year all 
will do so, for by this means the members may best keep in 
touch with the progress and needs of the reform work. 

Before bringing this article to a close it may not be out of 
place to suggest, to those whose purse-strings are from time to 
time relaxed in the interests of reform, that donations to the 
College League could hardly be placed to a better advantage 
in advancing the cause. During the past year the sum of two 
hundred dollars was secured in this way to be divided in prizes 
for the best essays on civil service reform written by members 
of the college clubs. Aside from this no funds have been re- 
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ceived, and the business of the League has been carried on 
partly by means of small advances made, on request, by the 
Executive Committee of the New York Civil Service Reform 
Association ; the remainder of the fund used has come from the 
very limited pocket of the League’s secretary. 

There is no movement in the colleges to-day more deserv- 
ing of earnest encouragement and support than that repre- 
sented by the National League of College Civil Service Re- 
form Clubs, for it supplements in the strongest manner possi- 
ble the college curriculum in accomplishing what is, perhaps, 
the most important object of a college training—that of mak- 
ing good citizens. It is to be hoped, therefore, that all friends 
of reform will at all times and places do whatever is within 
their power to advance the interests of the League, and to en- 
large its field of usefulness. FRANKLIN Bump. 


Municipal Reform Notes. 


HE Municipal League of Providence, Rhode Island, has 
been organized permanently with Arnold Green as Pres- 
ident and Thomas W. Bicknell as Secretary. 
* * * 

The question of the municipal ownership of monopolies 
is assuming more and more importance. The chiefs of 
the Bureaus of Statistics at their annual conference in Sara- 
toga last month determined to unite in making a thorough 
inquiry into the relative merits of public and private owner- 
ship, considered solely from the standpoint of the public 
business. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, of the National Bureau, 
will co-operate in this effort, collecting data in those states 
having no bureaus. 

* * * 


The Municipal Ownership League of Alameda, Cal., has 


issued an address advocating the erection of a municipal 
electric light plant. 


* * 


The Proceedings of the Baltimore Conference for good 
city government will be published shortly, in a single volume, 
by the National Municipal League. Like its predecessors, 
the Proceedings of the Philadelphia, Minneapolis and Cleve- 
land conferences, it forms an important and substantial ad- 
dition to the literature of municipal reform. It will contain 
an interesting account of the municipal condition of southern 
cities; a valuable discussion of the question of municipal 
ownership of franchises and a number of important papers on 
several topics connected with charter reform. Advance 
orders at the rate of $1.00 per volume may be sent to Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, 514 Walnut St., Philadelphia. The Pro- 
ceedings of the Minneapolis, Cleveland and Baltimore Con- 
ferences, in two volumes, will be sent in one order for $2.35. 


* * * 


Thanks to the Municipal League of Portland, Oregon, the 
recent election in that city was more free from fraudulent 
voting and counting than any held for years. The League, 
under the presidency of [homas N. Strong, also one of the 
vice-presidents of the National Municipal League, manned 
the polls with honest and efficient workers, who succeeded in 
checking effectually the plans of the regulars for colonizing, 
repeating and similar frauds. 


* * * 


The report of the Ladies’ Health Protective Association of 
New York, for the years 1894-6 has been recently published. 
It shows three years’ active and faithful work, with many 
fruitful results. The report makes grateful mention of the 
recognition given the Association by the city officials. 
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Memoranda. 


HE U. S. Civil Service Commission will hold an examin- 
ation in Washington, and other cities where there are 
applicants, commencing at g A. M. on July 30, to fill a vacancy 
in the position of assistant in the Division of Chemistry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at a salary of $1,200 per annum. The 
subjects of the examination will be letter writing, the prin- 
ciples of general chemistry, the principles of qualitative and 
quantitative analyses, agricultural chemistry, including soils, 
fertilizers and the general principles of plant physiology and 
growth, agricultural analytical chemistry, including methods 
of analysis of soils, fertilizers and agricultural products. 
An examination will be held on August 13 and 14 to fill 
a vacancy in the position of botanical artist, Department of 
Agriculture, at a salary of $1,000 per annum, the subjects to 
be letter writing, elementary botany, and botanical drawing. 
The exercise in drawing will count three-fifths of the whole 
examination. Two days will be allowed for the completion 
of the work. Applicants must provide themselves with 
drawing utensils, including black pencils, pen, ink and water 
colors. Persons desiring to enter either examination should 
file their applications at once. 


* * * 


The New York Civil Service Boards announce examina- 
tions for the following positions, to be held at 10 o’clock a. M., 
on the dates given: 


Thursday, July 23—Inspector of Masonry and Sewers. 

Monday, July 27—Timekeeper, Dept. of Street Improve- 
ments. 

Monday, August 3—Clerk (Female). 

Tuesday, “ 4—Warden, Dept. of Correction. 

Wednesday, ‘“ 5—Inspector of Construction. Candi- 
dates for this position must have knowledge of mas- 
sive masonry in difficult foundations ; pole work ; sewer 
work ; street work and pipe laying. 

Application blanks may be obtained from the Secretary of 

the Boards, Criminal Courts Building. 


* * * 


Steps are about to be taken by the United States Civil 
Service Commission toward the consolidation of Boards of 
Examiners for different branches of the service in the same 
locality. In many cities there are at present separate Boards 
for the Postal Service, the Custom Service, and the Internal 
Revenue Service, appointed as the rules have been extended 
to embrace the respective branches. Acting upon the re- 
ports of its Secretary, the Commission has alrea:ly consoli- 
dated a number of Boards in western cities, and will continue 
to carry out the plan generally. 


New Publications. 


INCE the death of Mr. Lowell there has perhaps not been 

a man in the United States who is a more comprehen- 

sive student of the larger tendencies of our politics than Ed- 
win Lawrence Godkin, editor of the Zvening Post and of the 
Nation. For thirty years Mr. Godkin has been not only a 
careful analyst of the literature of modern democracy, but a 
daily commentator on the events of the period, the develop- 
ment of the unforeseen failures of democratic government, its 
natural successes and sometimes unexpected blessings. One 
of the most exhaustive and well balanced articles that Mr. 
Godkin has ever written, embodying the results of this wide 
study and experience, is his paper in the July number of the 
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Atlantic on the real problems of democratic Government. 
Rarely has there appeared an exposition of the subject so 
clear, so logical and so satisfactory. 


Mr. Godkin points out that the books such as Mr. Lecky’s 
recent notable work, and even Mr. Bryce’s, do not aid as much 
as might be expected in the appreciation or solution of the prac- 
tical problems with which the members of the American Demo- 
cracy haveto deal. ‘Their treatment is necessarily theoretical 
and, to a degree, partial. Such grave facts as the failure of 
nominating systems, the decadence of legislatures, the rise of the 
*‘ Boss ” in politics, the influence of great corporations upon leg- 
islation ; or the management of the currency system by untu- 
tored public opinion, are rarely given the recognition or the rela- 
tive treatment they deserve. These, the writer holds, are the 
real problems, and their solution should remain the chief con- 
cern of the student of democratic institutions. Of the im- 
provement of political conditions and the realization of the true 
ends of democratic government, through their solution, Mr. 
Godkin is far more hopeful than Mr. Lecky, and, it would seem, 
reasonably so. 

Of the development of the mercenary side of our politics, 

_and the evolution of the “Boss,” Mr. Godkin writes as fol- 


lows : 

The men who first began to write on democracy, towards the close of 
the last century and the beginning of this, had really a very small notion 
of its working on the scale which the modern world witnesses. Their 
only opportunities of observation lay in the history of the small Greek 
communities, of early Rome, of Venice and the minor Swiss cantons, and 
of the early New England States. They had not for a moment pictured 
to themselves the government by universal suffrage of communities 
numbering tens of millions. Their democracies all met in the forum or 
amarket place ; their leading men were known to every citizen. Nothing 
seemed easier than to fill the public offices by a mere show of hands. 
Every man was supposed to be intensely occupied with public affairs, to 
be eager to vote on them, and to be quite able to vote intelligently. The 
work of management had not a prominent place in any former demo- 
cratic scheme. The ‘‘ demagogue”’—that is, the man who leads people 
astray by specious schemes, by hostility to the rich, or eagerness for war, 
or profuse prodigality, or winning eloquence—was well known. But 
the man who does not speak, who makes no public impression, who is 
not rich or eloquent or in any manner distinguished, yet who leads the 
voters and has legislation in the hollow of his hand, had still to make 
his appearance. 

In the new, unforeseen, enormous democracy, 40,000,000 to 100,000, - 
000, in England, or France, or America, he is indispensable. In these 
large democracies, the work of bringing the popular will to bear in fill- 
ing the offices of the government, or in performing any act of govern- 
ment, is one of great difficulty, which needs almost constant attention 
from a large army of ‘‘ workers.” To influence, persuade, or inform 
this immense body of persons is no easy matter, as two antagonistic forces 
are always engaged in pulling it in different directions. 

The diffusion among it of any one view of anything would be a ser- 
ious task. To insure the triumph of either view is still more serious. 
Then, a very large proportion of the voters are not interested in public 
questions at all, or their interest has to be aroused and kept awake. 
Another large proportion do not desire to give themselves the trouble to 
vote. They have to be, in some manner, induced to go to the polls, or 
have to be prepared to go by numerous visits. The business of what is 
called the ‘* canvass” in modern democracy is, in fact, something unlook- 
ed for and unprovided for by theoretical democrats. It has produced a 
profession whose sole occupation is to get people to vote in a particular 
way. As the mass of voters increases, this profession, of course, be- 
comes larger and more important. In my own opinion, its importance 
constitutes the strongest argument against woman suffrage. The doub- 
ling of the number of votes to be influenced or managed in any commun- 
ity is a very grave consideration; for not only have you to find such 
workers, with the certainty that their character will not be very high, but 
you have to pay them, and no provision for their payment has ever been 
made in any scheme of democratic government. The duty of remunerat- 
ing them is thrown on the victorious parties at elections ; in America, for 
a long time, this duty was discharged by distributing among them the 
smaller offices. There has been an escape from it here by what is called 
civil service reform, or in other words, by competitive examination. In 
England, the aristocracy, finding the government patronage passing out 
of their hands, judiciously introduced the merit system, in time to save 
it from the incoming democracy, but in France and Italy the tendency is 
still in the direction of ‘‘ spoils.” The passion for government places is 
strong, and the difficulty of getting anything done for the state except in 
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return for a place grows apace, on the whole. If I said that the reluct 
ance of a democracy to vote at all, or to vote right, was not foreseen by 
the early democratic advocates, and that they made no provision for it in 
their system, I should not be very far wrong. This was the greatest 
mistake of the theoretic democrats. They never foresaw the big democ- 
racies. The working of democracy in America is something of which 
they had no conception. They did not anticipate the necessity of or- 
ganizing and directing the suffrage, nor of the intervention of the boss 
and his assistants. 

When you come to examine this mistake you find it consists really in 
the absence of provision for the selection of candidates by the multitude, 
or, in other words, in the absence of a nominating system. None of the 
books contain any direction for the performance of this work of nominat- 
ing by a large democracy. The founders of the United States had ap- 
parently never thought of it. Intheir day, a few leading men met and 
chose one of their number as a good person to fill, say, a legislative or 
other important place ; or a prominent man proposed himself to his fel- 
low citizens to fill it. For some time after the foundation of the govern- 
ment, a committee of Congress named candidates for the presidency. 
But it was soon seen that this would not do. The voters would not al- 
low any one to do this work for them. An elected assembly had to do it, 
and the nominating convention, in its various stages, was started. In 
other words the business of electing officers was doubled by having 
another election to elect the people who were to select good people to 
elect. This work of nominating has added to the boss’s, or manager’s 
power, by adding to his duties. He has to see not only that people vote 
for the various candidates, but that they vote for those who have to 
choose them. More complication, more patience, more watchfulness, 
more dexterity. 

Under this régime, the nominating system, of which no theoretical 
writer had the least idea, has grown into a piece of machinery more com- 
plicated than the government itself. The man who manages it, who says 
who must compose the body which selects the candidates, that is, who 
designates the delegates to the nominating convention, is really the most 
powerful man in the community, Everybody but the President in a 
second term is at his beck. For similar reasons, he holds the legislators 
in his power. He may be boss of a district, a city, or a State. The 
larger his dominion and the denser its population, the more powerful he 
is. The people, being busy, are not willing to go to the trouble of vot- 
ing at two elections. As a rule they do not vote at all for the nominating 
convention. In fact, he is in ordinary times, and in the absence of great 
public excitement, the great man of a democratic community, and yet 
neither he nor the nominating system which has made him what he is 
was foreseen by any political thinker. Any person who to-day described 
the government say of New York or Pennsylvania or any other large 
American State out of the books, would give no real idea of it. He 
would totally miss the real source of power, and the way in which it was 
infused into the machinery. If there be anything seriously wrong with 
democracy in America to-day, it lies in the nominating system, and yet it 
attracts comparatively little attention. It has already seriously modified 
the substance of democratic government. : 

Passing to the question of the unfitness of legislators the 
paper traces the evil to the methods of nomination and 
‘“< Boss” control, the reference concluding as follows: 

I do not look for the improvement of democratic legislatures in quality 
within any reasonable period. What I believe democratic societies will 
do, in order to improve their government and make better provisions for 
the protection of property and the preservation of order, is to restrict the 
power of these assemblies, and to shorten their sittings, and to use the 
referendum more freely for the production of really important laws. I 
have very little doubt that before many years elapse in America, people 
will more largely get their government from constitutional conventions, 
and will confine the legislatures within very narrow limits, and make 
them meet at rare intervals. The tendencies all over the Union are in 
this direction. 

In conclusion Mr. Godkin writes : 

No rational observer can suppose that the government of the United 
States is destined to retain indefinitely its present form. It is sure, like 
all governments which have preceded it, to change probably from century 
to century. . . . These changes consist, too, as a rule, in adaptation of 
the institutions of the country to an altered condition of popular senti- 
ment, to the revelation of new dangers, to the decline or deterioration of 
some law or custom. The history of nations is the history of incessant 
attempts, fortunate or unfortunate, to better themselves. . . . Demo- 
cracy in America, like democracy and monarchy elsewhere, is following 
the course of other political societies. It is suffering from unforeseen 
evils, as well as enjoying unforeseen blessings. It will probably be 
worse before it is better. It is trying a great many experiments in laws 
and manners of which some doubtless will be hideous failures. The ré- 
gime of ‘‘ crazes” through which it is now passing is very discouraging, 
but it is busily engaged like most other civilized societies in a search 
after remedies. 
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To illustrate my meaning, let me cite the case of civil service reform. 
One of the unforeseen evils developed by the new democracy not long 
after the foundation of the government was the practice of offering all 
the places, high and low, in the government service, to the victors at 
each election as ‘‘ spoils.” It took fifty years to bring this evil to what 
I may call perfection ; that is, to reveal in practice exactly how it would 
work, how it would affect legislation and administration and public life. 
It was something novel at first, because although, under European mo- 
narchies, places were given away as rewards to favorites, and were even 
sold, they were permanent, and the field of distribution was small. It 
became deeply rooted in the political manners of the people, and by large 
numbers was looked on as the true American system of appointment— 
the only one suited to a democratic republic. Two generations, at least, 
had never seen any other system. A full discussion of its injurious 
effects on public life and on the public service was not begun till after the 
civil war. The advocates of a change were met at first with intense 
hostility and ridicule from the politicans and from members of Congress, 
and were received with great indifference by the general public. Yet in 
five years they succeeded in making some impression upon the President. 
Within ten years after the war they had secured some favorable legisla- 
tion. Every President since then had made further concessions to them, 
and this year the final transfer of the whole federal service, including 
85,200 places, to the merit system, has been made. I do not believe that 
at the time when the agitation for civil service reform began there was 
any evil or abuse in the government an attack on which seemed so hope- 
less, and yet this evil has disappeared within one generation. I cite it 
as an illustration of the danger or error of treating any democratic failure 
as permanent or hopeless, or denying to any democratic society the capa- 
city and determination to remedy its own defects in some direction or 
other by some means or other. No society in our time is willing to de_ 
teriorate openly, or ever does so long, without struggling for salvation. 


Professor Wilson has rapidly sketched the war of the Re- 
volution in his paper on “ General Washington,” in the July 
Harper's. The paper might well stand alone as an estimate 
of the military genius of Washington, but it becomes still more 
interesting viewed in its relation to the other studies of Wash- 
ington’s career which are appearing from time to time in 
Harper's from the pen of Professor Wilson. 
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The Review of Reviews for July devotes a ten page article 
to suggéstions for summer reading, with a number of portraits 
of the popular authors of the season. 


Among the features of the July Forum are Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu’s paper on “ ‘The Presidential Outlook as Europeans 
View it,” and papers by President Charles W. Eliot, ‘‘ Rea- 
sons for an Immediate Arbitration Treaty with England ;” 
Ex-Governor William E. Russell, “Jefferson and His Party 
To-day ;” and George Walton Green, “ Mr. Cleveland’s Sec- 
ond Administration.” As a conclusion to a review of the ex- 
tension of civil service reform during the administration, Mr. 
Green writes: 

Mr. Cleveland has thus nobly redeemed the pledges which he gave, 
and which his party ratified, to strengthen and extend this great reform. 
He put the axe at the root of the spoils system, and so far as lay with 
him to make it so Presidential patronage is a thing of the past. Legis- 
lation alone—legislation such as he urged Congress to enact—can com- 


plete the work, and that, since the people plainly wish it, they are bound 
to get. 


Ex-President Harrison continues his series of papers on the 
nature and functions of the federal government in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 1n the July number he treats of the Consu- 
lar Service in a paragraph concluding as follows: 

The consular service is the practical and business side of our foreign 
intercourse. There are more than twelve hundred persons in the consu- 
lar service of the United States. These are located in the important 
commercial cities and towns of the world, and are described generally as 
Consuls general, Consuls, commercial agents, interpreters, marshals and 
clerks. The duties of a Consul are various and multifarious. He is the 
protector and guardian of American commerce; provides for destitute 
American sailors and sends them home ; he takes charge of the effects of 
American citizens dying in his jurisdiction, having no legal representa- 
tive ; he receives the declarations or protests of our citizens in any matter 
affecting their rights ; he keeps a record of the arrival and departure of 
American ships and of their cargoes, and looks after vessels wrecked ; 
he reports any new inventions or improvements in manufacturing pro- 
cesses that he may observe, and all useful information relating to manu- 
factures, population, scientific discoveries, or progress in the useful arts, 
and all events or facts that may affect the trade of the United States, and 
authenticates invoices arid statements of the market value of merchandise 
to be shipped to the United States. Every Consulate is a commercial 
outpost ; and if the service could be given permanence of tenure, anda 
corps of competent equipment, it would become a powerful agency in ex- 
tending our commerce. 


“Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiqui- 
ties,” edited by Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia College, 
New York, with the co-operation of many special contributors, 
is about to be issued by Harper & Bros. This dictionary 
presents within the limits of a single volume and under a 
single alphabet the subjects that have usually been treated of 
in separate works. Its topics comprise (2) Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the conventional meaning of the word, includ- 
ing subjects falling under these various heads: Amusements, 
Architecture, Art, Costume, Domestic life, Drama, Law, 
Music, Numismatics, Philosophy, Religion, and Rhetoric; (4) 
Bibliography, each important article giving a carefully selected 
list of the best and most recent works relating to the subject, 
and thus directing the student to a fuller course of supple- 
mentary reading ; (c) Biography, including not only the per- 
sonages of ancient history, but sketches of great classical 
scholars and philologists down to the present century, such 
as Bentley, Bergk, Bopp, Casaubon, Corssen, the Dindorfs, 
Du Cange, Erasmus, Fabretti, Facciolati, the Gronovii, 
Halm, Lambinus, Munro, Muretus, Niebuhr, Orelli, Poggio, 
Politian, Porson, Ritschl, the Scaligers, Turnebus, Valcken- 
aer, Winckelmann, Wolff, Zumpt, and many more; (d@) Ge- 
ography; (¢) History; (/) Literature—the great works of 
classical literature are given as separate titles, with a list of 
the best editions; (g) Mythology ; (4) General Information— 
a great many articles on topics which no single work has yet 
systematically collected for general treatment. There will be 
one thousand illustrations and maps. 
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Ordinarily the candidate 
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wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
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